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SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


After dinner. lady Harris inquired if 
Sophia was gone. 

They went, and discovered the un- 
happy Sophia lying on the ground near- 
ly insensible. Lady Harris was inform- 
ed of her state. 

Lady Harris then ascended the stairs, 
followed by Helen and several of the 
servants, “Come madam, rise,” voci- 
ferated lady Harris. Sophia moved 
not, 

“Tf you will not walk. you shall be 
carried. Carry her down, you fellows, 
and put her out at the back door; sh 
Shall not stay here any longer.” 








oe ios mernernnens 
find it. Her clothes were dripping with 
rain, she attracted the notice of a black 
woman. She regarded our heroine 
With attention, and then ventured to 
accos! her, * have you loss your way, 
missy? Shall me show youto where you 
fiver”? 

“fT have no home,” said Sophia, try- 
ing to recollect herself; *1 wish to pro- 
cure a lodging for a short time, till the 
Geet sails.” The woman shook her 
head, 

“It is too late for lodging now, mis- 
sy—All house shut, and it too much 
rain—-My missy not at home; you can 
come dis night te her house, den you 
get lodging to-morrow, when it day,” 

*“ Who is your mistress?” 





The men raised the unfortunate: 
victim from the ground—she had faint-| 
ed. 

“No matter,” said lady Harris, “sh« 
shall go; it rains, and that will recover 
her sooner than any thing else.” 

The coolness of the night air, and, 
the fast descending rain, soon brought, 
Sophia to her recollection She found 
that she was indeed expelled from the; 
house, and turned out. a hopeless wan- 
derer, in a strange country. 

She at length determined to seck a’ 





* De lady of captain Cleveland.” 

Happy to be received into the house of 
such people, Sophia put herself under 
the guidance of the woman; who, after 
passing through several streets, stop- 
ped at the back enirance of a large 
house. She unlocked the door. Sophia 
und her guide proceeded up a flight of 
stairs, which led to a corridor; the wo- 
inan, opening a door on the right, said, 
“dis is de room, for you to-night.” 


‘sPoor missy,” said the woman, “you 
all wet, you get de cold—me bring you 








shelter, though she knew not where tojde dry tings to wear.”” 
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The woman placed the candle on the; 
table and left the room. | 
# She soon returned, with a bundle of; 
clean linen, and assisted Sophia in tak- 
ing off her wet and uncomfortable gar- 
ments; having assisted her to ascend 
the lofty bed, she placed a fresh candle 
inthe room, and wished the hopeless 
wanderer a good night. 

Sophia, thus left to herself, rescued 
from the raging of the storm, and re- 
clining on a bed of down, soon sunk into 
one of those sound sleeps which seem 
nearly allied to death. 

In the morning the door was gently 
opened by the woman, bringing the 
clothes of Sophia, which she had taken 
care to have washed, and now brought 
to their wearer. 

«You up, missy,” said she. 

“T have been awake some hours,” 
said Sophia. 

She began to dress, assisted by the 
woman, and again mentioned her wish! 
to procure a lodging. 

“Me go wid you after you take de 
breakfast. 

‘‘Kind, kind creature,’ sighed So- 
phia, who having scarcely tasted any 
thing the preceding day, no longer de- 
clined the proffered hospitality, but fol- 
lowed her guide; two doors they pass- 
od, the third the woman opened, and So- 
phia entered a small apartment. ‘The 
table was already spread for breakfast. 
“* Me bring de urn in de moment,” said 
the woman, and left the room. 

Sophia observed, that the table was 
laid for two. “ What can this mean?” 
thought she, ‘*am I in the house of 
captain Cleaveland, or have I been 
again deceived?” She tried the door.— 
It was fastened—She flew to the bell, 
wiich she rung violently. Another door 
immediately opened, and colonel Clar- 
rington stood before her. 

‘s Welcome, thrice welcome, Miss 
Danton,” said he; “ You are now arriv- 
ed at the bourne from which you will 
never return. Your misfortunes and) 

wanderings are now ended. You will 
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not avoid, for in submission alone will 


you find happiness.” 


Sophia uttered the most piercing 
screams, Calling on her father, her mo- 
ther, and colonel Dangerfield for as- 
sistance. The colonel forcibly seized 
her hand, when the burning touch and 
throbbing pulse but too plainly inform- 
ed him, that his prisoner was_ no lon- 
ger in possession of her reason. 

ophia was then bound and conveyed 
to™he room where she had _ passed the 
preceding night. . 
More than a fortnight elapsed ere 
returning reason dawned on the mind 
of the persecuted Sophia. 

During this time her life had been 
in the most, imminent danger. The 
colonel had watched every change of 
the disorder with the greatest anxiety. 

At length the fever came to a crisis, 
which proved favorable, Sophia first felt 
the dawn of recollection. She raised 
her eyes, unable to speak she closed 
them again, and tried to recollect where 
she was. A distressing dream of hor- 
rid confusion floated in her mind, which 
she could not clearly unravel for some 
hours. By degrees Sophia remembered 
every thing that had passed, and re- 
sretted at finding herself still in the 
house of the detested colonel. 

The tears were fast chasing each 
other down her pallid cheeks, when the 
door was slowly opened, and the soft- 
ened voice of the colonel saluted her 
ear. 

«‘ Allow me to enter, Miss Danton, 
believe me on my honor, you have no- 
thing to fear.- Receive me as a_ brother 
visiting an invalid sister.” | 

Sophia could not speak, she conceal- 
ed her face with her handkerchief, and 
wept in silent agony. ! 

The colonel entered, and drawing 4 
chair close to the sopha on which slit 
was placed, began making some tel 
der inquiries after her heaith, 5 
phia answered only by stifled sobs. 50 
phia was both unable and wawilling © 
reply to any thing he said: an hour w® 





at last learn to submit to what you can-| 


thus spent; the colonel then left her 
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saying he would repeat his visit the fol-isuppose by experienced pens. I shall 


lowing day. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Fer the Inquisitor. 


Sirn—I observed in one of your late 
papers, a letter from a lady which, 
mentions that a libertine of her ac- 
quaintance will not consent’ to marry 
unless the vowel O is inserted in the 


place of the vowel J in a certain word) 





now presume to give a littie advice to 
my own sex. Would you, my fair coun- 
trywomen, but pay a little more regard 
to the rules of prudence and decorum in 
your external behavior; would you but 
let wisdom and discretion ve the guides 
of all your actions; would you but let 
truth, purity, charity, and benevolence, 
take early possession of your tender 
hearts, you would find it a very easy 
task, both to attract and to secure the 
man of sense in your chains; for men of 
sense alone are worthy of your atten- 
tion. 

I would advise you to a strict per- 
formance of your duty in every respects 


of the marriage ceremony, I suppose) since she that behaves well as a daugh- 


she means to substitute love, for live, 
when the priest requires the persons who 
are to be married to answer whether for- 
saking all others, they will keep to each 
other in sickness and in health, &c. so 
long as they both shall live. This would 
really be a convenient change for the 
matrimonial adventurers of this age; 
but as itis impossible that such an al- 
teration can ever take place, I should 
be glad to see the marriage chains sit 
easier on both sexes than at present 
they do in general; I would advise the 
gentlemen not to pursue so greedily 


ter, aneice, or a sister, will never fail 
to do the same as a wife. I lastly in- 
treat you to carry a little of that criti- 
cism into yourselves, which you lavish 
so profusely upon your neighbors; you 
will find it of infinite service in many 
respects, particularly in guarding you 


against the first approaches of vice, 


* For virtue only is our bliss below, 
* And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.” 


° RERMANDA. 





FROM THE BOSTON KALEIDOSCOP. 





that bane of happiness and root of all) 
evil, money. It is indeed a very ne-! 
cessary ingredient in the married state;} 
but why should it be the sole motive,| 
since felicity, not riches, ought to be in | 
view, when aman supposes a woman} 
to be possessed of every qualification to) 
make him happy. Because she is rich, | 
willany body pity him for not enjoy-| 
ing that q@ase and pleasure which he} 
vainly flattered himself with before the| 
“virgin mask was shuffled off” his per-} 
haps termagent, or what is worse, his 
vicious wife. A woman who supposes) 
herself a large fortune, is commonly too 
indifferent about the improvement of 
her talents; but this is a truth, I be- 





Archimedes Redheiffer Fizgigg has 
the honor to announce to the public, 
that he has invented a machine of more 
astonishing powers, than any hereto- 
fore heard, read, or thought of. From 
among the many experiments made to 
ascertain its powers, he selects the fol- 
lowing: Having put a living ram into 
the hopper, he put the machine in ope- 
ration, and ina few minutes, there were 
ground out from it, a hat, surtout, coat, 
waistcoat, pair of pantaloons, pair o 
boots, two powder horns, four quarte’ 

of mutton, cooked in various ways, hea 

and pluck, dressed both plain and turtle 
fashion, 15 pounds sausages, 10 pounds 
candles, a leather apron, and many 
other articles, teo numerous to men- 





lieve, many thousands are too sensible 


tion. The machine may be propelled by 


of every hour; so I shall leave the hint) :nimals, water, steam, or especialy by 
tobe improved upon by abler, and Ifperpetual motion. 
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PORE fo 
TRUE PITY. 
A beggar, cripled, starved and blind, 
Rehears’d his doleful story 


To half a score of auditors, 
Who all look’d vastly sorry. 











Some pitied much, some very much, 
Some very much indeed, 

But not a cent did they bestow 
To help the man of need. 


At length a Frenchman forward stepp’d, 
In pity half, half cheler, 

And empty ing his purse -“ by gare! 
I pity you two dollar.” 


ee 


THE WIFE. 
{ Appropriate to the Times. | 


[concLUDED.]} 


All the splendid furniture of his late resi- 
dence had been sold, excepting his wife’s harp. 
That he said, was too closely associated wi'h the 
idea of herself; it belonged to the httle story of 
their loves; for some of the swectest moments 
of their courtship were those when he had leaned 
over that instrument, and listened to the meit- 
ing tones of ner voice. I could not but smile at 
this instance of romantic gallantry in a doating 
husband. ' 

He was now going out to the cottage, where 
his wife had been all day, superintending its sr- 
rangemen). My feelings had become strongly 
interested in the progress of his family story, 
“exe as it was evening, I offered to accompany 

im. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and as we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy 
musing. 

‘Poor Mary’ at length broke, with a heavy 
sigh, from his lips. 

* And what of her,’ asked I, ‘has any thing 
happened to her? 

* What,’ said he; darting an impatient glance, 
¢ js it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situa- 
tion—-to be caged in a miserable cottage—to be 
obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of 
‘er wretched habitation!’ “ Has she then repin- 

1 at the change?” 

‘Repined! she has been nothing but sweetness 

nd good humor. Indeed, she seems in better 
spirits than I have ever known her; she has 
been to meall love, and tenderness, and com 
fort!’ 

‘Admirable girl!’ exclaimed 1, ‘You call your- 


| 





self poor, my friend; you never were so rich—| 
you never knew the boundless treasures of ex-' 
cellence you possessed in that woman.’ 


‘Oh. but my friend; if this first meeting at the] 


cottage were over, [ think 1 could then be com- 
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fortable. But this is her first day of real expe. 
rience She has been introduced into a humble 
dwelling—she has been employed all day ar- 
ranging its miserable equipmerts—she has for 
the first time known the fatigues of domessic 
employm:nt—she has forthe first time looked 
around her on a home destitute of every thing 
‘legant. and almost cunvenient; and may now be 
sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding 
over a prospeet of future pove: ty.’ 

There was a degree of probability in ths pie. 
ture that I could no! gainsay, so we walked on 
in silence. 

After turning from the main road, up a narrow 
lane, so thickly shaded by torest ‘rees, as to give 
ita complete air of seclusion, we came in sight 
ofthe cottage. It was humble erough in its 
appearance for the mos: pastorai poet; and yet 
ithad a pleasing rural look. A wild vine had 
overrun one end with a profusion of foliage; a 
few trees threw their branches gracefully over 
it; and I observed several pots of flowers taste- 
fully disposed avout the door, and on the grass 
plot in front. A small wicket gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as we approached, we heard 
the sound of music—L. slie grasped my arm: we 
paused and listened. It was Mary’s voice, in a 
style of the most touching simplicity, sing:ng a 
— of which her husband was peculiarly 
ond. 
















I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm, He , 
s\epped forward, to hear more distinctly. His 7 
step madea noise on the grasel walk. A bright t 
beautiful face glanced out of the window and J 
vanished—a light footstep was hea:d and Mary S 
came tripping forth to mee us. She was in a & f 
pretty rural dress of white; a few wild flowers ~ 
were twisted in her tine hair; a fresh bloom was < 
on her cheek; her whule countenance beamed 
with smiles—I had never seen her look so lovely. m 

‘My dear George, cried she ‘tam so glad you | 
are come; I’ve been watching and watching for 
you; andrunning down the lane, «nd iooking * be 
outfor you. [’ve set out a table under a beau- m 
\iful tree behind the cottage; and I’ve been g?- ve 
thering some of the most delicious strawberries, : 
for | know you are fond of them—and we bave de 
such excellent cream--and every thing is so sweet 0 
and still here—Ol!’ said she, putting her arm 
within his, and iooking up brightly in his face, ‘] 
‘Oh, we shali be so snug!” : n 

Poor Leslie was overcome He canght her to his 
'bosom—he fo'ded his arms around her -h: kissed ing 
her egain and again—he cowkl not speak, but the 
the tears gushed intohis eyes And _ he has of- ' 
iten assured me, that though the world has since Wo 
gone prosperously with him, and his life has col 
been a happy one, yet never has he experienced Vou 
4 moment of such unu'terable felicity. ty ' 
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